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"THE MOST ANTI-CAPITALIST PROTEST IS TO CARE 
FOR ANOTHER AND TO CARE FOR YOURSELF. TO 
TAKE ON THE HISTORICALLY FEMINIZED AND 
THEREFORE INVISIBLE PRACTICE OF NURSING, 
NURTURING, CARING. TO TAKE SERIOUSIY 
EACH OTHER S VULNERABILITY AND FRAGILITY 
AND PRECARITY, AND TO SUPPORT IT, HONOR 
IT, EMPOWER IT. TO PROTECT EACH OTHER, TO 
ENACT AND PRACTICE COMMUNITY. A RADICAL 
KINSHIP, AN INTERDEPENDENT SOCIALITY, A 
POLITICS OF CARE. 


—JohannaHedva 


BACKGROUND 

This resource was born out of a two-day Consent and 
Community Healing Workshop that took place late 
2018 in Oakland, California. 

The workshop and this zine were both collaborative efforts between 
local anti-fascist organizers and members of the Berkeley Free Clinic's 
Peer Counseling Collective (PCC). We (the organizers of this workshop) 
responded to instances of sexual assault in our community and the 
abuser's refusal to be held accountable for his actions. Although the 
punk and anti-fascist scenes have strong anti-capitalist and anti¬ 
imperialist ideologies, we have seen the ways in which misogyny 
and toxic masculinity are re-created even within radical spaces. We 
wanted to make space for people who have experienced and created 
interpersonal harm and offer ways that we could be vulnerable with 
and accountable to each other to show that another way of organizing 
ourselves and living together is indeed possible. Over the course of a 
summer, facilitators met with organizers to understand how to center 
survivors and move forward, together. These conversations planted the 
seeds of hope and a willingness to confront the uncomfortable, leading 
to the subsequent formation of a survivor's support group and a group 
for men against patriarchy. 

Our intent is that the holder of this zine can use this resource 
in whatever manner they wish to build a culture of vulnerability, 
accountability, consent, and care within their own groups. We have 
included the facilitators' plans for the workshop, notes from the 
discussions that took place there, our thoughts about what worked and 
what did not, as well as logistical details and the resources that informed 
these discussions. 
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OUR GOALS FOR THIS WORKSHOP: 


• Transform the conditions that make people harm others through 
vulnerability and strengthening existing relationships by naming our 
pain and where we have caused pain. 

• Define revolution as changing ourselves [“...Capitalism in its current 
form couldn't survive, patriarchy couldn't survive, white supremacy 
couldn't survive if enough of us set about the work of reclaiming the 
human spirit. Which includes reclaiming the sense of humanity of the 
people that are the current vehicles for those very forms of oppression" 
-Angel Kyodo Williams] 

• Focus on process, not outcome [One of the pillars of white supremacy 
is an obsession with outcome, data and comfort. We as a society are not 
comfortable with open conflict and grounding ourselves in the messy work 
of transforming ourselves. Throughout this workshop, we will be allowing 
ourselves the space to be vulnerable and uncomfortable and committing 
to non-closure] 

• Having compassion for ourselves in our internal dialogues. If you 
wouldn't talk to your friend/partner/lover like that, then why would 
you talk to yourself this way? 

• Build the world we want to see now, in our relationships and 
communities. 

• Consciously challenge hierarchy, authority, and white hetero- 
patriarchal modes of being (which prioritize fact over feeling and 
experts over lived experience) that persist in organizing spaces by 
uplifting lived experience and de-prioritizing theory. 

• Empowering participants to lead similar workshops. 
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WHAT THIS WORKSHOP IS NOT: 


A justice and accountability how-to. Without justice, there is no healing. 
All of the people involved in this workshop were tangential to the central 
event of people calling out a prominent musician who sexually assaulted 
and abused multiple women in their community. If the survivors and/or 
abuser would have been in attendance, this workshop would have been 
formatted completely differently. We believe strongly that without justice 
there can be no healing and if you are looking for restorative justice 
resources, please see "The Revolution Starts at Home," page 64. 
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LOGISTICS 

Before the Workshop 

1. Find a space to hold the workshop. Things about the space to consider: 

• for how many hours or days will you need to use the space// what 
dates will work best 

• size/intimacy of space 

• ADA accessibility 

• affordability 

• areas for food / break times (e.g., street access) 

• privacy of space 

2. Bring food and (non-ale) drink for participants (e.g.,. fruit, bagels, 
coffee, soda water, gluten-free options) 

3. Send invitations 

• individually and/or via signal text groups 

• start spreading the word and inviting individuals a month before 
event, send mass invites out one week before event 

• encourage invitees to bring their friends 

FACILITATOR NOTE: Do you want to cap participation? With three 
facilitators, any more than 20-25 becomes difficult to create the inti¬ 
macy needed to be vulnerable 


4. Decide who the facilitators will be (ideally have 3 facilitators) 

• People from within your community? Outside your community? 
Other organizers and activists? Think about who will be able to 
create a container to have difficult conversations. 

5. Bring materials 

• big poster sheets of paper to write group responses on (preferably 
with sticky tape on the back, or bring tape separately) 

• smaller pieces of paper for snowball activity 

• pens/markers 
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During the Workshop 

1. Designate note takers for: 

• the larger group discussions, to record group responses 

• each smaller group during breakout activities, to record the indi¬ 
vidual responses in the small group's thoughts to share with the 
large group so you can share so you can get individual responses for 
example personal definitions of consent 

FACILITATOR NOTE: Having one or two participants as notetakers 
helps engage more people and allows them to have more ownership 
over what is recorded and thus committed to the collective memory. 
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AGENDA / TABLE OF CONTENTS 


DAY 1: Building vulnerability and trust 

Page 8 10:00 AM - 10:30 AM Check in 

Page 9 10:30 AM - 10:40 AM Agreements 

Page 11 10:40 AM - 10:50 AM Self-care and trauma 

Page 13 10:50 AM - 11:00 AM What does this community mean to you? 

[11:00 AM - 11:05 AM BREAK] 

Page 14 11:05 AM - 12:00 PM Active listening exercise 
[12:00 PM - 12:30 PM BREAK] 

Page 16 12:30 PM - 12:50 PM How has this community let you down? 
Page 17 12:50 PM - 1:30 PM Intervening: What does support look like? 
Page 18 1:30 PM - 2:00 PM Check outs 

DAY 2: Building our toolkit, community healing 
and conversation 

Page 19 10:00 AM - 10:30 AM Check ins 
Page 19 10:30 AM - 10:40 AM Debrief Day 1 
Page 20 10:40 AM - 12:00 PM Boundaries and Consent 
[12:00 PM - 12:30 PM BREAK] 

Page 25 12:30 PM - 12:45 PM Intro and process 

Page 25 12:45 PM - 2:00 PM Presentations and discussion 


FACILITATOR NOTE: Create an agenda with enough spaciousness and 
flexibility so if conversations are really juicy you can stay there and don't 
have to rush to the next activity. “Trust the people" (adrienne maree 
brown) to have the conversations that they need to have; you as the 
facilitators are not going to be able to account for everything that needs 
to be discussed. 
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DAY 7 


FACILITATOR WORKSHOP 
INTRODUCTION 


• Welcome everyone to the space and walk through agenda items 

• Introduce yourself and share any goals or thoughts you have for the 
upcoming workshop. 

[Example introduction: We've never done this before, we are not experts 
and this is our strength. We are people committed to rigorous self¬ 
reflection, emotional connection, and a deep love for ourselves and one 
another. We want to make a space for messiness, for mistakes, and for 
moving through discomfort, not around it. We are not paid; we do this 
work so that we can be more reliant on each other so that someday we 
will not need institutions. We want to break down our reliance on experts 
and center lived experience. Our goal is to create a container to talk about 
difficult things and to sit in the hurt together.] 

• Let people know it's okay to do whatever you need to do to take care 
of yourself and your body. If you need to stretch or stand up or go 
outside for a while, all of this is totally okay. This is another reason 
why we discuss access needs (see below). 
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CHECK-INS 


Facilitator Introduction: Check-ins allow people to feel grounded in the 
space and to hear the voices of all participants. This begins to build 
trust in the group. 

ACTIVITY DIRECTIONS: To begin, introduce yourselves one by one, saying 
your name, your pronouns, and answering the questions below. Do this check¬ 
in popcorn style so that no one feels pressured to speak if they do not feel like 
talking—this is a practice of consent. 


FACILITATOR NOTE: Start by asking the group: is anyone familiar with 
the phrase or want to describe what I mean when I say access needs? 
This language comes out of disability justice and is a way of acknowledg¬ 
ing that all of us have different needs and is a practice to normalize our 
different physical, mental, and emotional needs both seen and unseen. 
For example, one might say "my need is to sit on the ground not in a 
chair. Or, my need is to minimize side conversations. Or, I need to leave 
early." If all of your access needs are being met, you can say "my access 
needs are being met" rather than "I have no access needs" because, we 
all have needs! 


FACILITATOR NOTE: Add in an acknowledgement of the occupied land 
you are on—in our case, Chochenyo Ohlone land. If we were to do this 
again, I might also start with a song, poem, or ritual from our own 
cultural lineage if that feels relevant to the group. This grounds the group 
in our individual ancestral lineages, acknowledges the ancestors of the 
land we are on and brings us to the present moment. 


Prompts: How are you doing? What are you bringing into this space? 
What brought you to this workshop? 
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AGREEMENTS 


Facilitator Introduction: These are some agreements that we think will 
be useful for this workshop. These are purposefully ambiguous and 
intended to create conversation. If something doesn't make sense to 
someone in the group, it's okay; try to name it and someone else in the 
room might have an idea. 

ACTIVITY DIRECTIONS: Go around the circle, having each person read one 
agreement out loud. 


1. Do what you need to be present. 

Focus on what is happening in your body. Notice if you have sweaty palms 
or tightness in your chest. Ground yourself, relax, breathe. 

2. Find your growing edge. 

Find the edge of your comfort zone and the edge of what you know and 
see where it bumps against other peoples' edges. "The interface between 
things is where the most interesting events take place. These are often the 
most valuable, diverse and productive elements in the system." 
—Permaculture Principle 

3. Share the lesson, not the details 

Because we are diving into topics that can be triggering for folx, it's 
important to focus on the feelings and the lessons rather than gory details. 

4. Clean up after yourself and each other 

Literally and metaphorically! We are guests in this space and guests in 
each other's stories. If you make a mess, clean it up. 

5. Speak your truth 

Access vulnerability and our own emotions. 

6. Lean into discomfort and each other 
Embrace difficult conversations. 
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7. Commit to non-closure 

We aren't going to solve sexual violence today and probably not in our 
lifetimes. We are doing what we can with what we have and pushing the 
movement down the path so the next generation can push even further 
forward. 

8. Oops and ouch: Respect input, recognize impact 

It's OK to say "ouch" to express that you're hurt by what somebody says. 

It's okay to say "oops" & acknowledge that you've hurt someone. 

10. Speak from the "I," bring in the "We" 

Speak from your own unique experience while recognizing that all of us can 
connect via shared emotions. 

11. Take space, make space 

"If you're comfortable being silent, maybe it's time to speak. If you're comfort¬ 
able speaking maybe it's time to be silent" (paraphrased from Marshall Ganz) 
Ask yourself WAIT: Why Am I Talking? (via: Asians 4 Black Lives) 

12. Embrace paradox 

We hold so many complexities and contradictions within ourselves; recognize 
this is going to show up in the ways we interact with each other. 

13. Don't interrupt each other 

14. You can't be articulate all the time 

Share what you wanna share without worrying about framing it perfectly. 

The following agreements were drawn from Saltwater Liberation 
(on instagram (a)saltwaterliberation) 
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SEIF-CAKE AND TKAUMA 


Facilitator Introduction: Our bodies hold trauma not just from our 
lifetimes but also generational trauma. We talk about these biological 
responses to highlight that our responses to stress are highly evolved 
and allow us to survive. For example, if you experienced sexual assault 
as a child, you may have dissociated to protect yourself. As an adult, 
you may still feel dissociated from your body, especially if there are 
sensations (touch, sounds, smells, sights, tastes) that remind you 
of this past trauma. The flashbacks from trauma can often be more 
difficult than the event itself—the constant fear of experiencing flash¬ 
backs can mean isolation, avoidance and fear feedback loops. Healing 
comes from understanding and reintegrating these conditioned trauma 
responses so we can live more full lives in this lifetime and allow future 
generations to continue the healing work we've started, In the words 
of Alexis Pauline Gumbs (quoting her father), "when you heal that in 
yourself you heal it for all of us in all directions." 

ACTIVITY DIRECTIONS: Facilitator presents the following information to 
the group. 


THE BRAIN 

• Reptilian Brain: basic bodily functions (heart beating, breathing) 

• Limbic system: instincts, senses fear and pleasure 

• Neocortex: slower; consciousness, logic, imagination, planning, 
control 

FIGHT/FLIGHT/FREEZE RESPONSE 

When your body encounters danger, you respond with the instinct to 
fight, flight, or freeze. 

• When adrenaline enters your system, blood goes to muscles (i.e. to run 
from danger) while digestion and memory-filing systems shut down 

• After trauma, fight/flight/freeze can be triggered by anything: sights, 
sounds, smells, color, sensation 

• Emotions can vary by person and even within one person 

• Sad, angry, guilty, on edge, numb 
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TRAUMA AND TRIGGERS 


When we feel triggered by something, our response gets "stuck" 
in the reptilian part of the brain, thus activating our fight or flight 
response — elevated heart rate, sweaty palms, tunnel vision. We 
aren't able to access the neocortex, the part of our brain that 
moves more slowly, allows us to process emotions other than fear 
or pleasure and can integrate our perceptions with our past expe¬ 
riences. After trauma, anything can trigger this fight/freeze/flight 
response — sounds, smells, color, sensation. 

These reactions are not bound by time or space. Some trauma that might 
feel resolved can surface when we're not expecting it. 

[Further reading: "The Body Keeps Score" by Bessel van der Kolk] 

HEALTH AND WELLNESS RATIO 

51% Breathing/Respiration 
26% Rest/Relaxation 
13% Hydration 
9% Nutrition 

FACILITATOR NOTE: We included this because it feels really simple 
and profound. I can't always eat well or sleep well but I can always 
control my breathing and thus I'm at least * *half* taking care of myself. 

And If I can breathe AND drink water, I'm 64% taking care of myself! 
Experiencing trauma can make everything feel so out of control and it 
feels really empowering to remember we can always pause and breathe. 


[This is adapted from the book "The Woman Who Glows in The Dark" by 
Elena Avila which discusses the Aztec peoples' rigorous study of natural 
systems and the connectedness of life] 
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WHAT DOCS THIS COMMUNITY 
MCAN TO YOU? 


ACTIVITY DIRECTIONS: This question can be discussed within the whole 
group or be modified into a one on one conversation before sharing answers 
in the larger group. For the latter, break into pairs or small groups (either 
count off or talk to the person next to you). In each pair/small group, discuss 
the prompt for 5-7 minutes. Then bring the whole group back together and 
have each pair/small group share their thoughts with the larger group. 


Prompt: What does this community mean to you? 

The following are some answers participants in our workshop gave about 
their community. 

My community: 

• Helps fight alienation and isolation which is a plague of depression in 
this world 

• Redefines capacity and constantly surprises me as to what is possible 

• Understands me unlike the society around me 

• Is a means of organizing practically 

• Is a practice of autonomy and accountability 

• Is new way of understanding ourselves and the world 

• Gives encouragement to examine our behaviors 

• Creates conditions of care 

• Provides material needs, community support, solidarity 

• Is solidarity based, anti-capitalist, anti-patriarchal 

• Is a network that sees me 

• Makes me feel more sane and understood 
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ACTIVE LISTENING EXERCISE 


Facilitator Introduction: This is an exercise intended to work on 
our listening skills. During your time as the listener, try to keep the 
following things in mind: 

• Non-verbal attending: these are those mhmms and ahhs that let 
someone know that you're listening. It also includes relaxed eye 
contact and body position. Many of us do this sub-consciously and 
it is worthwhile to notice when you do it because it will allow you to 
understand what resonates with you. 

• Body language: Hands light, feet on the ground. When someone is 
slumped or their arms are crossed it can put someone on edge. 

■ Posture: Sitting up straight (as long as this is comfortable for you). 

This helps with your breathing. 

■ Facial expression: Neutral expression. Do you wear your emotions on 
your face? Remember that you are centering whatever your partner 
is talking about. Notice if there are certain things they talk about that 
make you feel some kind of way. When we as the listener react, this 
can sway the speaker. 

■ Breathing : Keep breathing! If the person talking starts to get activated, 
anxious, angry, etc. they can see you breathing calmly and this can 
have a calming effect on them. Thank your mirror neurons! Breathe 
into your belly — think about how a baby's belly rises and falls when 
they sleep. Inhale a count of four, hold for four and exhale for four. 

ACTIVITY DIRECTIONS: Pair up and practice peer counseling by silently 
listening to your partner for 5 minutes, responding only with body language 
and doing your best to take it all in. You then switch and talk for 5 minutes 
without any verbal cues from your partner. After, come back to the larger 
group and discuss how this activity went. 

[Note: Finding a partner and/or counting off for this particular exercise can 
bring up a lot for people! For example, in this workshop a lot of folks were 
sitting next to their romantic partner and wanted to find someone else to 
do this activity. Other folks don't want to be paired with someone they don't 
know. It's important to check in with the group for these logistical questions.] 
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Prompt for active listening pairs: How do you feel about sexual 
violence in the context of larger society and the local community in 
general? How are you doing in this collective moment*? 

FACILITATOR NOTE: We ran this workshop in Fall 2018, in the midst 
of the #metoo movement. We asked about this "collective moment" to 
acknowledge this heaviness as we discuss our individual stories and 
experiences. 


The following are some points that participants in our workshop made 
during the group discussion about the active listening activity: 

• When you listen, emphasis is placed on trusting the talker to make 
their point and the conversation is not steered inadvertently. You 
are more part of the conversation by NOT talking; having faith in the 
speaker to steer the conversation and make their own point. 

• People had difficulty resisting the urge to interject. Wanting to give 
advice can often come from our own insecurity and inability to deal 
with issues in our own lives. Remind the group that people have the 
tools to deal with problems in their own lives. 

• Speakers liked being able to talk without having to stop yet also found 
it uncomfortable. Talking for 5 minutes allows your brain to work things 
out and say what you want to say and allows people to make their 
point without guiding them. 

• As a listener giving support you don't need to share their experiences 
or know exactly what they mean, just listening is enough sometimes. 

• How can we build an infrastructure of accountability into our scenes? 

• Show compassion for yourself. Sometimes you need distance or time 
before you can talk about your emotions. 
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HOW HAS THIS COMMUNITY ITT 
YOU DOWN? 


Facilitator Introduction: This activity is designed to hear everyone's 
voice and allow people to be vulnerable and share without any idea 
being attached to them. 

ACTIVITY DIRECTIONS: This activity is called a snowball. Give each person 
a small piece of paper to write a response to this question. When they're 
finished, they throw the paper into a container at the center of the circle. The 
facilitators walk around with the containers and everyone takes out a piece of 
paper that isn't their own and reads it aloud to the group. 


Prompt for snowball: How has this community let you down? What did 
that experience feel like? 

[Responses from our workshop intentionally omitted to protect privacy] 
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INTERVENING: WHAT DOES 
SUPPORT 100K LIKE? 


Facilitator Introduction: This activity allows us to create our own 
community toolkit for healing. 

ACTIVITY DIRECTIONS: Give each person a piece of paper and some markers 
to make a list, draw, write a poem, etc. in response to the prompt questions 
below. They're given a couple of minutes to create on their own, then pair up 
and share with someone else for a couple of minutes. After everyone has had 
a chance to share, we come back as a large group. Popcorn style, we all share 
what we created and then place it in the center of the circle. 


Prompt: Talk about a time when you supported someone through crisis. 

What was that experience like? What worked? When you have gone 

through crisis, what did you wish you had? 

The following are some answers participants in our workshop gave about 

what support looks like. 

• Tapping into your own feelings helps you be more empathetic towards 
others 

• Learning to care for each other as a form of prevention 

• Asking people in a crisis if they need specific things (ex: do you want 
me to come over?) 

• Realize that if you're supporting someone, you will also need support. 
Don't look for the person in crisis for support. Give support in, get 
support out (see diagram on following page). 

• Do regular check-ins with your 
friends 

• Feed people healthy food 

• Benzos and other medicines 
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Circles of Support / Ring Theory 
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CHECK-OUTS 


Facilitator Introduction: Check-outs allow us to seal the energy in this 
day and to shake off whatever we're feeling. By verbalizing, we release 
some of the power that can build up if we keep it inside. 

ACTIVITY DIRECTIONS: Go around the room, popcorn style and let each 
person say a little bit about what's on their mind: it could be something they 
are feeling, something they learned about themselves, feedback about the 
day, or whatever they will be carrying with them once they leave the space. 
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DAY 2 


CHECK-INS 


[Please refer to Day 7 "Check-Ins" for activity directions and facilitator 
notes.] 

DEBRIEF OF DAY 1 


ACTIVITY DIRECTIONS: Facilitator gives a short summary of the workshop 
proceedings from Day 1. Facilitator can also ask for any comments or 
questions from the group. 
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BOUNDARIES AND CONSENT 


Facilitator Introduction: In the words of movement facilitator Autumn 
Brown, boundaries are like little spells that you cast to protect yourself. 
Boundaries are words that you say that shape how people treat you. 
That is your magic. 

People who have been feminized often have trouble with boundaries 
because we have been socialized to accommodate and please other 
people. This is what society has told us that womanhood is about- 
sacrificing yourself in the name of others. This is bullshit and does a 
disservice to both you and the other person. When you are starting to 
create boundaries people might be taken aback because they're used 
to you saying yes to everything. Setting boundaries is healing for both 
you and the other person - being clear about your boundaries allows 
both of you to feel more secure. 

[This section is split into 2 parts: presentation, and discussion.] 

PART I ACTIVITY DIRECTIONS: Facilitators present information to group 


BOUNDARIES 

Boundaries are the edges of what you will tolerate and how much space 
you need to take care of yourself. What makes crafting boundaries 
difficult is that many of us are not in touch with what we need because 
of the ways society shapes us. To start to understand what you might 
need, notice your feelings and how your body feels when you identify an 
emotion. Where is there tension? Where is there pain? Are there parts 
of your body that feel clenched? Are there parts of your body you can't 
feel at all? Start to notice what messages your body sends you when 
people do or say certain things to you. We often can intuitively sense 
when someone or something isn't "right" with us before we are able to 
find words. Sit with those feelings and try to name them. 

Articulating boundaries can be hard! Trying to assert a boundary with a 
parent or close friend or partner can be difficult at first because these 
relationships are more charged, have deeper histories and more en¬ 
trenched roles attached to them. Start with small things and with "low 
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stakes" people--for example, co-workers, more distant friends and 
strangers. If your co-worker asks to switch a shift and you usually be¬ 
grudgingly agree, practice saying no (without explanation). No is a full 
sentence! 

Here are some words from Mia Mingus that highlight the importance of 
taking care of yourself: 

Most of us treat ourselves in ways we would *never* treat someone else. 
In fact, most of us go *out of our way* to treat others far better than we 
treat ourselves. 

We talk to (and about) our selves in ways that we would easily recognize 
as abuse if it were being done to someone else. We push past and break 
our own boundaries *constantly* and don't respect our needs (e.g. i'm 
really sick, but I promised my friends/partner I would go, even though 
I need to rest and it will make me sicker. Also, we should have friends/ 
partners that *want us to do what's best for us*, not who would want us 
to be worse off). 

Normalizing abusive relationships with ourselves helps to normalize a 
culture of abuse at large. It lays the groundwork for harmful and toxic 
relationships and sets a heartbreaking model for any children or youth in 
your life who are always watching and learning from you. 

This is an area of transformative justice that we don't often talk about, 
but is critical that we address if we are serious about ending cycles of 
violence, harm and abuse... and building loving relationships with each 
other, which starts with building loving relationships with ourselves. 

CONSENT 

How are boundaries and consent related? How can we create a culture of 
consent? Consent is a co-created, evolving, and dynamic state between 
two or more people. It is a plane of being, not a binary on/off switch. Con¬ 
sent means sharing all of the information that the other person or people 
need to make their own decision. Consent culture is not an alternative to 
rape culture. It is a completely different way of interacting with people 
and with the world that allows for emotional expressiveness, empathy and 
creativity. Consent asks "what do I need and want? What do you need and 
want? How can we acknowledge what each of us need and find the we?" 
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I love FRIES! 

Consent should be: 

Freely given 

Reversible 

informed 

Enthusiastic 

Specific 

[via Planned Parenthood] 

Freely given: Individuals are 
not consenting when they 
are inebriated, coerced, or 
manipulated. 


L=ire©Ey §iv@n 

Ljeversible 

Unformed 

Enthusiastic 

Specific 


Reversible: A decision to do something can be taken back at any 
moment; consent is reversible. You are totally allowed to change your 
mind. 


Informed: Consensual interactions happen when people involved know 
their own intentions, everyone else's intentions and the risks involved. 
Consent happens between informed parties. 

Enthusiastic: Abide by the principle: if it's not a FUCK YES, it's a fuck no. 
Have a reason for saying yes, not a reason for saying no. 

Specific: Consent is given by people for specific acts at specific times. 
Consent can not be inferred from generalizations nor can it be assumed 
to exist if previously given. 

What does consent mean in terms of support? When we are asking 
for support, it means acknowledging support takes effort. For example, 
asking a friend "hey I'm dealing with something heavy, can I talk to you 
about it?". They are now given all of the information they need to make 
an informed decision. They can thus respond "Now isn't a good time, 
can I call you tomorrow?" Or, "I'm a little distracted but I can listen." By 
doing this you are creating space for people to assess where they are 
emotionally, physically, and mentally so they can make an informed 
decision about how to engage. 
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PART II ACTIVITY DIRECTIONS: Discuss boundaries and consent within our 
relationships and communities. There are two sets of prompts: the first set 
focuses on boundaries, and the second set focuses on consent. For each set 
of prompts, break into pairs or small groups (either count off or talk to the 
person next to you). In each small group, discuss the prompts for 5-7 minutes. 
Then bring the whole group back together and have each pair/small group 
share their thoughts with the larger group. Do this first for the "boundary" 
prompts and repeat for the “consent" prompts in the same group. 


Prompts (Boundaries): 

Talk about a time when you successfully asserted a boundary. 

Describe a time when a boundary was crossed. 

What did it feel like when someone crossed your boundary? 

What did it feel like when you crossed someone's boundary? 

The following are some answers that participants in our workshop gave 

about boundaries: 

• You don't need a reason to say NO, you need a reason to say YES. 

• Just because it was OK yesterday doesn't mean it's OK today. 

■ Think of consent in contexts outside of sexual encounters 

• Waiting to address or assert a boundary can make it more difficult to 
do later: Set explicit boundaries before something happens 

• Make affirmative boundaries: You can expect_from me; or I can 

offer you_, that is all I am able to give at the moment. 

• If someone asks you to do something you can say, "Let me think about 
it". This will give you time to really think about your answer. 

• Ask for support in ways that are respectful of others' needs and 
boundaries 

• We are not entitled to grab our partners' bodies without their explicit 
consent. Sometimes touching someone when they are under stress can 
be what sets them over the edge. You never know what kind of trauma 
women, men, non-binary folx have experienced. 

• Don't get mad at someone for saying "no": it's okay to be hurt but don't 
get defensive, listen and have patience, expect to give people space 
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• Be conscious of what your body is doing in response to having your 
boundary crossed. Be aware of your own boundaries. Crossing a 
boundary can mean making someone doubt themselves. 

• Don't shy away from the messy stuff: anger, arguments, needing space - 
try not focusing on a myth of harmonious relationships 

• Create community agreements and infrastructure for dealing with 
inevitable transgressions 

• Check in / Check out with each other as an explicit framework 

• Reciprocity: set your boundaries, respect those of others 

• Power dynamics exist in our relationships, and sometimes can be hard 
to pinpoint. It also can make it harder to set boundaries with people we 
care about, or realize when someone is taking advantage of you 

Prompts (Consent): 

What does consent culture look like? 

What would it look like for consent to be foundational to our 

relationships? 

What would it look like for our relationships to be built on consent? 

The following are some answers that participants in our workshop gave 

about consent: 

• Communicating your emotions and being empathetic 

• Having less fear when asking for something 

• Having faith that they will respect your request 

• Welcoming discussion 

• Not reading between the lines, listening to what the person is 
communicating directly 

• Willingness to be uncomfortable: communicating about discomfort 

• Having agency in decision making 

• Trusting yourself and the other person to know what you need and 
make the right decisions for yourselves 

• Non-hierarchical 

• Respect and transparency 

• Both sides giving and taking 
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PRESENTATIONS AND DISCUSSIONS 


FACILITATOR NOTE: Intro and process: A couple people had prepared 
small presentations and discussion questions to be included within 
this workshop in an attempt to address the specific situation that 
had brought us together. The facilitators introduced the topic of the 
discussion and, as a group, we decided what form this would take. The 
presenters each gave a sentence about their topics and left it up to the 
rest of the group to decide if that was something they wanted to explore. 
Together we decided on the length of the presentations, the format, and 
if we would break into smaller groups or not. We ended up dividing into 
two groups that focused on the two specific presentations. Within those 
groups, we addressed the questions proposed by the presenters before 
rejoining into one large group and sharing what we had discussed. 


Facilitator Introduction: One of our goals is that everyone who leaves 
this workshop feels empowered to lead a similar workshop. We want 
to end the workshop by turning over the agenda to y'all. As facilitators, 
we are happy to step in if you need guidance but the idea is to act 
on consensus* and build an agenda for the rest of the day. Three 
people prepared presentations and discussion questions about their 
experiences with toxic masculinity and patriarchy, especially in the 
context of this community. 

*Consensus decsion making is a "creative and dynamic way of reaching 
agreement between all members of a group. Instead of simply voting for 
an item and having the majority of the group getting their way, a group 
using consensus is committed to finding solutions that everyone actively 
supports, or at least can live with." [via Seeds of Change] 
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ACTIVITY DIRECTIONS: Individuals deliver prepared presentations to the 
group. Before the workshop, designate a few individuals to give presentations 
on topics that feel relevant to your specific goals as a group (i.e. a discussion 
of the events that led to this workshop being necessary; examining language 
and slander as tools of abuse; cultivating healthy masculinity; sharing 
resources on related topics, etc.) We recommend 2-3 presentations, lasting 
10 minutes each. 

Questions to think about: 

How do you want to structure the presentations? 

How long does each person get? 

Do we discuss after each one? 

Are people presenting to the whole group or to half the group? 

[See appendix for example presentations and discussion questions.] 


[END OF WORKSHOP] 


CONCLUSION 

In the words of youth advocate Mariame Kaba "no one enters violence 
for the first time by committing it." We acknowledge both the oppression 
and trauma we experience and the ways we oppress and inflict pain on 
others. We acknowledge that much of this pain is woven into our DNA 
and the fabric of our society. Learning to notice it and name it can lead 
to transforming ourselves and our communities. We hope this guide 
allows you to name your pain and to envision robust community support 
so we no longer need to rely on flawed institutions to take care of us. 

We can take care of own communities. We hope this facilitation guide 
empowers you to deepen your relationships, be honest about your pain 
and to draw on your resilience to dream the next world into being. We 
need you. 
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READING LIST / REFERENCES 


Emotional Labor: Condensed Metafilter Thread (https://drive.google. 
com/file/d/0B0UUYL6kaNeBTDBRbkJkeUtabEk/view?pref=2&pli=1) 


The Will to Change by bell hooks 

[A few quotes from the book at http://bellhooksquotes.blogspot. 
com/20TI/11/wiIl-to-change-men-masculinity-and-love.html ] 


understanding patriarchy by bell hooks 

https://imaginenoborders.org/pdf/zines/UnderstandingPatriarchy.pdf 


The Revolution Starts at Home 

https://thequeerproject.files.wordpress.com/2016/01/revolu- 

tion-starts-at-home.pdf 


salt, by Nayyirah Waheed 

Women, Culture & Politics by Angela Y. Davis 

"Reconsidering Gender, Violence, and the State" Radical History Review 
126/October 2016 

https://read.dukeupress.edu/radical-history-review/arti- 

cl e/2016/126/1/22286/Reconsidering-Gender-Violence-and-the-State 

The Use of the Erotic: The Erotic as Power by Audre Lorde 

Learning Good Consent 

http://phillyspissed.net/sites/default/files/learning%20good%20con- 

sent2.pdf 

Take Back the Fight 

https://www.akpress.org/takebackthefight.html 

The Color of Violence 

https://www.dukeupress.edu/color-of-violence 

Sick Woman Theory 

http://www.maskmagazine.com/not-again/struggle/sick-woman-theory 
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Community Support Around Intimate Violence 

https://we.riseup.net/assets/497591/Commu nity+Support+around+ln- 
timate+Viol ence.pdf 

DeEscalation and Grounding Skills For Activists, Revolutionaries, and 
Everyone 

https://we.riseup.net/assets/499872/descalation.pdf 
A zine made by a local therapist for self care within our community. Kangs 
one of the authors writes, "I was talking with KC, my cowriter about it and we 
are both enthusiastic to do more trainings if you'd ever like to hold another 
one for your folks who came. Also, if anyone wants to donate or get a hard 
copy from me they can get in touch at kangs@riseup.net" 

The Feeling Wheel 

https://www.simplemost.com/feeling-wheel-will-help-better-describe- 

emotions/ 

Suggested as a way to aid people in identifying their emotions 

Rape Culture Syllabus 

https://www.publicbooks.org/rape-culture-syllabus/ 

The Female Price of Male Pleasure by Lili Loofbourow 
https://theweek.com/articles/749978/female-price-male-pleasure 
We don't *love* how gendered this is but brings up a really important piece 
about pain and pleasure. 

The Horizon of Desire by Laurie Penny 
https://longreads.com/2017/10/10/the-horizon-of-desire/ 

The Transfeminist Manifesto 

http://eminism.org/readings/pdf-rdg/tfmanifesto.pdf 

Instagram accounts: 

@ihartericka 

@bad_dominicana 

@theguerrillafeminist 

Podcasts: 

How to Survive at the End of the World 
Healing Justice 
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APPEHD1X: EXTRA MATERIAL 
THAT MAY BE HELPFUL 


New Ways of Being 

Something that we didn't directly talk about in the workshop but I think 
is important to mention is the language we use when we talk about 
these "new ways of being." For example, I wanted to write "we want to 
use our vulnerability as a weapon." I would also like to challenge us to 
shelf violent language —"fighting supremacy" "battling oppression" etc. 
— and to think about this workshop as a world building exercise. In this 
moment, we are called to imagine a completely different paradigm of en¬ 
gaging in society. To live as we truly want to live. To practice a deep love 
for one another. I am all for the bloody revolution; I also want us to think 
about what comes next. How we build something different. How we 
use our creativity, vulnerability and curiosity to transform our rage into 
something new. This world we live in was created by human imagination. 
We can make totally new things up! 


What's the point of respecting pronouns? 

People who experience multiple forms of oppression have limited energy 
and time to advocate for themselves. Imagine how exhausting it must 
be to constantly fight to be recognized as human. When we misgender 
someone we are letting this person know that we are not safe to be 
around. We are telling them that our comfort/familiarity is more import¬ 
ant than their identity. Each one of us is the expert of our own life. Our 
pronouns are a reflection of how the world sees us and denying people 
their right to be identified as they want is upholding white supremacy, 
patriarchy and cisnormativity. 
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Some Definitions 


White supremacy: "an historically based, institutionally perpetuated 
system of exploitation and oppression of continents, nations, and peo¬ 
ples of color by white peoples and nations of the European continent, for 
the purpose of maintaining and defending a system of wealth, power and 
privilege" 

Patriarchy: a general structure in which men have power over women; 
men therefore have privilege women do not have access to 

Cisnormativity: "the assumption that everyone is cisgendered (i.e. that 
they identify with the gender they were assigned at birth)" 


Example Presentations and Discussion Questions 

PRESENTATION 1 

Language and Slander as Tools of Abuse 

This workshop was organized because it came to light that someone 
in a radical punk scene had been abusing their partners for years. This 
shows a certain leniency around misogyny- a blind spot within some 
scenes that have radical politics around capitalism and white supremacy, 
and may give lip service to misogyny but still perpetuate it. We want to 
recognize this abuse and create community of support and awareness. 
Some of the victims made public statements as part of the account¬ 
ability process, a common theme in them was language used as tool of 
abuse/control. This language and slander can be tools of abuse: it hurts 
and alienate victims and protects abusers, normalizing it and creating an 
environment of tolerating abuse. 

The following are excerpts from the tumblr page (Brandon Fuller: A 
warning) made by the victims addressing the abuser: 

From Statement #1: 

"Right away you demonstrated antagonism towards women and had 
something negative to say about almost every woman associated in the 
scene. You often chalked women up to being "drama queen gossips", 
referred to women as "sluts"-trying to fuck their way into the scene or 
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"heartless succubi” who just used everyone. You very much only seemed 
to respect women in their relation to men in the scene and not on their 
own merit. You very much tried and were successful at keeping me from 
making connections with women you told me were "bad influences" and 
I should stay away from." 

From Statement #2: 

"When I finally got the courage to go out again, you feared the threats you 
used to keep me quiet and hidden wouldn't work, so you spread rumors 
that I was a stalker, that I was mentally unstable, that I had threatened 
you. That way, if I did talk to anyone about what happened, it would only 
sound like the gossip of a madwoman thanks to your smear campaign." 

DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1. Personal experiences, hearing or using this language in spaces, scenes, 
social groups: How did you react? How did you want to react? How 
would this look in an ideal community? 

2. Role play: You're talking to a buddy and he refers to his partner with a 
slur or attack on their mental stability... what do you do? 

3. Positive or negative examples of confronting or calling people out, or 
reaching out to someone you think might not be safe? 

PRESENTATION 2 

Misogyny in Our Scenes: Toxic Masculinity in Subculture 

I want to start by thanking all survivors of violence who have come 
forward; it takes a resilient bravery that I commend and can not fully 
fathom. Ongoing and more recent instances of inter-personal violence 
have been brought to our attention, and I wish to share some recent 
thoughts regarding toxic masculinity in subculture, specifically punk 
and hardcore. I am looking to open a discussion regarding what healthy 
masculinity would look like within our various scenes. I am not an 
example of what that looks like by any means, but I can say I am 
responsible for hurting others in the past, and would like to learn from 
my mistakes. 
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Allow me to explain my own personal introduction into the world of punk 
rock. Being raised in the Bay Area one of the first bands I found was 
Green Day. This led me down the path at a young age. To Rancid, NOFX 
etc. When I got to junior high and started feeling especially hormonal 
I found Saves the Day. This was my favorite band growing up as a kid 
and into adulthood, but it wasn't until recently that I started realizing 
just how sick some of their lyrics are. The entire genre at the time was 
based upon being the most betrayed, broken-hearted, woman-hating 
dude around. I am finding that these themes had an affect on my inter¬ 
personal relationships, and whenever this cis, white male didn't get 
his way, the evils of womanhood were there to blame. Once I got into 
high school I found more crushed male egos to guide me through my 
emotional confusion. 

My participation in music exposed me to many people, and it also 
showed me the gender dynamics that existed in that scene at that 
particular time. I learned very quickly where all the "band guy" 
stereotypes come from. We never discussed what consent meant, what 
coercion was, or how women were regarded generally. They had a very 
specific place on the sidelines. Someone had to pay the rent while the 
guys were at band practice. Someone had to pay for all those records 
to be released, and shirts to be printed, oftentimes it was not the same 
person receiving the praise for it. 

Capitalists use their status and privilege to yield power over women 
in subordinate positions, and place themselves as gatekeepers to 
opportunities within their field. A culture of misogyny is therein created. 
The men in positions of power in subcultural scenes leverage a different 
type of capital, where their cultural contributions are praised and their 
toxic behavior overlooked. Instead of empty promises of wealth, and 
career opportunities, credibility and participation in these tight-knit 
circles are the carrots being dangled in front of the noses of these 
women. There are obvious parallels between misogynists in the halls 
of government, in positions of corporate power, and those oppressing 
women in our scenes. 

Micro-agressions towards females run just as rampant in the punk scene 
as they do in the boardroom. Women are grilled by their male coworkers 
who hope to assert their dominance in front of bosses and CEO's, just 
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the same as a femme is questioned about every obscure fact related 
to the band on her shirt. God forbid she doesn't know the name of the 
drummer's first band that won the high school talent show back in '83. 

Another common trend is when abusers intimidate women out of spaces 
after fleeing a toxic relationship. Often causing survivors of interpersonal 
violence to remain detached from the community entirely, providing 
an unchallenged abuser free reign to control the narrative and even 
victimize themselves. 

As much as men have at stake in patriarchy, I would like to emphasize 
the fact that we all suffer from this oppression. We are all victims and 
survivors of a society that does not want to see us free, happy, and 
loving each other in a consensual and up-lifting way. As men within this 
society it is imperative that we begin redefining masculinity. This means 
calling out misogyny wherever it may arise; whether that be at a show, at 
a skatepark, or in my own thoughts and actions. When we start talking 
about vulnerability, guilt, and shame, we can really begin to tackle the 
behaviors that lead us into these dark mental places. As soon as we 
begin to hold each other accountable for our fucked-up behavior, we will 
be able to take the steps toward creating inclusive spaces, and actually 
liberatory movements. How can we cry out against racist murderous 
cops, and racist murderous racists while perpetuating the same 
conservative gender roles, and rape culture as them? 

Was I surprised when Amy Goodman named Jesse Lacey from Brand 
New in her daily round-up of predatory males? At first, yes, but as soon 
as I thought about it, not at all. As each of these bands gets removed 
from my Nostalgia playlist, their impacts on my personal behavior 
weaken, and leave room for healthier patterns to form. 

While we are thinking about creating a new world from the ashes of the 
old. we also need to consider ways in which we can shift the power into 
the hands of people who are the most vulnerable and oppressed among 
us. It will not be men who drive hyper masculine western chauvinists 
from our streets. Nor will it be men who rid punk and hardcore of toxic 
tendencies. It takes us shutting-up. Handing over the microphone, or 
the skateboard, or the marker, or the mask. We need to have people's 
backs and believe them when they come out with a totally reasonable 
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accusation about someone close to us. We also need to yell at our male 
friends and comrades when they make a sexist slur, sexualize a female 
body, or gaslight a women who is speaking up. 

As men, we can't be afraid to express complex emotions like shame and 
vulnerability, emotions that society tells us we aren't supposed to have. 
We need to value voices no matter the pitch, or no matter how hard it is 
to hear what they're saying. 

These behaviors that manifest themselves in the sexual needs of men 
being met sometimes at the bodily autonomy of women, are deep-root¬ 
ed. Once we remove negative influences from our lives we can begin to 
rebuild a scene that represents all of us, and that we are proud to repre¬ 
sent. Tearing down the walls of patriarchy will start with us tearing down 
the walls that hide abuse, and that keep emotions in cages. 

DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

1. What would healthy masculinity look like in our scene? 

Some answers from participants in our workshop: 

• take off non-radical music from playlist 

• pushing good healing music 

• identify betrayal, nihilism 

• know you can pick and choose music that isn't shitty and 
patriarchal 

• practicing vulnerability: saying "I fucked up" and not keeping it in 
the dark 

2. What are men willing to give up to make more egalitarian spaces? 

Some answers from participants in our workshop: 

• giving up leadership to those who are kicked out of important roles 

• don't make people relieve traumas in scenes 

• share roles 

• not just calling out, but also recognizing and betraying male 
privilege to prevent its crystallization 

• have ongoing analysis of reaction 
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3. How can we restructure our social spaces to make women feel safe to 
participate? 

Some answers from participants in our workshop: 

• Create non-hierarchical relationships that don't prioritize one white 
male's needs/wants. 

• Women get discredited by being called crazy when they call out 
abusive behavior. 

• Find ways to talk about abuse so we can be more likely to deal with 
it. 

• Confront the fact that a lot of scenes are male dominated. Creating 
a situation in which men hold more social capital allows them to get 
away with more bullshit. 

• Actively challenge patriarchy instead of letting it happen organically 
by not checking it. 

• In co-ed conversations, include women. Ask women questions. 
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For feedback, questions, or comments please email: 
community, healing, zine@gmail.com 






